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DENMARK. 

By  Consul  General  E.  D.  Winslo^v,  C'o|»enlias;en,  February  — iJ. 

Economic  conditions  in  Denmark  in  1916  were  influenced  by  the 
war  both  for  the  better  and  for  the  worse.  Prosperity  was  general, 
although  business  in  many  lines  was  curtailed  and  the  Kingdom  was 
placed  on  the  '"  ration  basis."  This  means  that  the  average  imports 
during  1912,  1913,  and  1914  govern  the  importation  that  will  be  per- 
mitted in  1917. 

Denmark  is  an  excellent  customer  of  the  United  States,  having 
bought  $75,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  1915  and  $56,000,000  in  1916, 
but  if  present  conditions  continue  it  is  doubtful  if  imports  during 
1917  will  exceed  $35,000,000,  on  account  of  the  restrictions. 

Trade  Diverted  to  New  Channels — Cable  Communication. 

The  trade  of  Denmark  has  been  diverted  into  new  channels  during 
the  war  and  the  same  policy  may  maintain  when  peace  comes.  The 
increase  of  commerce  with  the  T  Jiited  States  has  been  especially 
marked,  and  exports  to  tliat  country  have  shown  a  steady  growth. 
Excessive  freight  rates  have  militated  somewhat  against  imports  and 
exports. 

Cable  communication  is  greatly  hampered  and  mails  arc  delayed. 
The  transaction  of  foreign  business  has  become  very  difficult  and  the 
Government  has  been  obliged  to  import  for  its  own  account  food- 
stuffs and  provisions.  The  "barter  and  sale"  system  has  again  come 
into  use  and  merchandise  is  j)aid  for  by  the  exchange  of  other  goods 
needed  in  the  Kingdom,  whicli  is  practically  bare  of  raw  materials. 

Banking  facilities  have  been  considerably  increased  and  deposits 
show  a  healthy  growth.  The  savings  banks  report  that  $20,000,000 
more  has  been  deposited  than  in  1915. 

Growth  of  the  Danish  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  has  acquired  a  greater  and  more  flour- 
ishing mercantile  marine  than  ever  before.  The  country  is  fortu- 
nately situated  for  the  shipping  trade,  although  its  population  is 
only  3.000.000.  The  question  is  whether  Denmark  will  be  able  to 
retain  its  j)resent  strong  position  after  the  war.  Xext  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  shipping  has  prospered  most.  Denmark  enjoys  to-day 
advantages  somewhat  like  those  of  Holland  before  the  war.  A  heavy 
volume  of  traffic  is  passing  through  the  Kingdom.  Copenhagen  has 
become  a  large  distributing  center,  and  the  merchants  and  the 
manufacturing  interests,  ably  seconded  by  the  banks  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  striving  to  enlarge  facilities  in  order  to  maintain  the 
ground  won. 
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Denmark,  with  other  neutrals,  has  not  escaped  severe  maritime 
losses  since  the  war  began.  It  is  estimated  that  85  Danish  vessels 
of  6G.00()  net  tons  ha^e  been  sunk,  vet  the  total  registered  tonnage  was 
797,000  in  IDIO  as  against  770.000*  in  1914. 

New  ca]:)ital  amounting  to  $15,000,000  was  invested  in  shipping  in 
19ir),  and  ohl  conip<\nies  increased  their  capital  by  $3,500,000. 
Fieight  rates  A>ere  never  so  high  nor  earnings  so  large.  The  revenues 
of  the  Danish  mercantile  marine  have  grown  very  rapidly.  In 
1918  the  net  earnings  amounted  to  $2',800,000  and  in  1916  to 
$10,000,000.    This  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  war. 

Vessels  clearing  for  United  States  ports  from  Copenhagen  in 
1916  numbered  173,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  777,219;  of  these  107 
were  Danish,  31  Norwegian,  25  American,  9  Swedish,  and  1  Dutch. 

Twenty-nine  American  vessels,  of  112,902  tons  gross  and  68,268 
tons  net,  entered  the  port  of  Copenhagen  during  1916. 
Advantages  of  Copenhagen  as  a  Free  Port. 

Copenhagen,  the  only  free  port  in  Scandinavia,  has  supplanted 
other  ports  liaving  free  harbors  as  a  continental  distributing  center. 
Goods  can  be  tran^-shipped  from  Copenhagen  as  cheaply  and  as 
expeditiously  as  from  any  Eu.ropean  port,  especially  if  the  final  des- 
tination be  Norway,  Sweden^  Finland,  or  the  Germanic  Baltic 
ports.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  hindrances  to  the  establishment 
of  agencies  by  iVmericans  in  Denmark.  Stock  can  be  stored  in  Avare- 
houses  operated  in  the  free  ports.  It  is  recommended  that  American 
merchants  fully  investigate  the  matter  of  locating  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives at  Copenhagen.  No  disagreea.ble  Government  restric- 
tions are  in  force. 

There  was  a  considerable  exodus  of  American  citizens  from  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe  to  open  mercantile  agencies  in  Copenhagen. 
These  Americans  are  mostly  business  men  representing  American 
concerns  abroad  who  found  it  impossible  to  trade  in  the  large  centers 
where  they  formerly  were  located. 

Tlie  Copenhagen  fire  department's  Avork  is  interesting,  showing 
how  few  fires  occur  and  what  a  degree  of  security  stored  merchandise 
enjoys.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty  alarms  of  fire  were  sent  in  in  1916. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-three  fires  were  extinguished  without  sum- 
moning the  department.  There  were  40- large  fires,  8  more  than  in 
1915. 

Efficient  Agriculture — Loans  to  Farmers. 

With  the  most  efficient  agrirulture  in  the  world,  this  country  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  crops  and  herds.  Denmark  not  only 
obtains  the  highest  average  results  per  acre  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  bui  also  uses  the  agricultural  production  as  raw  material  for  a 
national  industry  in  further  manufacture.  It  is  in  the  finished  form 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  food  products  that  contain  more  labor 
value  and  less  raw  material  that  Denmark  exports  the  output  of  its 
agricultural  and  herding  industry.  Two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  or  in  handling  the  products. 

To  farmers  Denmark  makes  loans  secured  bj'  mortgages  on  prop- 
erty. The  loans  run  for  long  terms  and  bear  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
4^  to  5  per  cent.  During  1916,  565  farmers  borrowed  sums  totaling 
$1,000,000.  This  is  a  larger  amount  than  for  the  past  few  years. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  State  loans  to  the  aaricultural  classes  in 
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1899,  there  have  been  8,200  loans  amounting  to  $11,000,000.  In  1909 
a  law  was  passed  allowing  the  farmers  to  borroAv  more  on  account 
of  the  increased  valuation  of  the  land  and  improvements  made,  and 
3,103  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  obtained  a  total 
of  $1,600,000  since  that  time.  During  1916,  794  received  additional 
advances  amounting  to  $300,000. 

Seed  Cultivation — Fertilizers  Scarce. 

Denmark  has  assumed  a  leading  position  in  seed  cultivation  and 
its  seeds  are  in  demand  throughout  the  world.  The  soil,  favorably 
affected  by  the  insular  climate,  adapts  this  country  for  the  produc- 
tion of  well-developed  and  hardy  strains,  especially  of  cabbages 
(brassicas)  and  cruciform  varieties  of  plants. 

The  northern  climate,  producing  a  slower  growth  than  in  southern 
latitudes,  enables  plants  to  attain  their  full  and  natural  development. 
By  rational  modern  culture  Danish  seed  growers  have  produced  seeds 
with  such  conspicuous  qualities  that  the  markets  of  the  world  have 
long  been  opened  to  them. 

The  farm  lands  of  Denmark  must  be  fertilized  scientifically  to 
bring  a  normal  yield  of  crops.  The  C|iiantity  of  Chilean  nitrates 
available  for  use  in  the  Kingdom  during  1917  will  be  only  72  per 
cent  of  the  normal  consumption.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
planters  will  find  some  means  of  overcoming  the  threatened  crop 
shortage  and  fructifying  the  areas  to  be  sown,,  in  grain  and  root 
crops. 

Grain  Crops  Reduced — Hog  Industry  Declines. 

The  grain  crops  of  Denmark  average  600.000  tons  of  wheat  and 
rye  and  540,000  tons  of  barley.  In  1916  there  was  a  shortage  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  only  -i-40.000  tons  of  these  grains  were  raised. 
As  much  of  the  rye  is  suitable  only  for  feed,  it  is  estimated  that 
150.000  tons  of  wheat  and  rye  will  have  to  be  impoi-ted  before  the 
next  harvest.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  permit  the  use  of  20  per  cent  of  barley 
meal  in  the  manufacture  of  rye  flotir. 

At  present  the  use  of  wheat  and  rye  as  feed  is  strictly  forbidden. 
The  imports  of  corn  are  about  500.000  tons  yearlj'.  All  the  corn,  rye, 
and  barley  used  by  the  breweries  and  distilleries  must  be  imported. 
These  establishments  use  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  importation 
of  corn  and  about  4  per  cent  of  the  domestic  r3'e. 

Hogs  slaughtered  during  1916  show  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent,  from 
2.426,000  inl915  to  2,150^000  for  the  past  year.  Early  in  1916  the 
killings  were  more  than  usual,  but  later  decreased  much  below 
normal.  The  hog  industry  is  declining  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  feed  and  the  maximal  price  set  for  the  home  market.  The 
export  of  pork  products  is  also  limited  to  a  fixed  amount  and  must 
be  made  through  licensed  shippers. 

Hides  and  Skins  Command  High  Prices. 

In  normal  times  Denmark  is  a  large  exporter  of  hides,  but  during 
the  past  two  years  an  embargo  has  been  placed  on  their  shipment. 
Salted  calfskins,  however,  Aveighing  not  over  8  kilos  and  dried  calf- 
skins weighing  not  over  4  kilos  have  been  on  the  export  list.  jSTot- 
withstanding  the  restrictions,  prices  of  skins  have  reached  an  un- 
precedented height. 
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Germany  took  most  of  the  lightweight  calfskins.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  3^ear  they  sold  for  about  54  cents  per  kilo,  rising  at  the  close 
of  1916  to  $1.18.  Heavy  calfskins  brought  only  58  cents  per  kilo, 
and  heavy  cowhides  sold  for  the  same  rate.  Bull  hides,  heretofore 
low  in  price,  are  now  in  good  demand.  Horsehides  sold  at  $8  each 
and  sheei)skins  at  $1.07  each.  The  year  was  a  good  one  for  dealers 
and  producers. 
Increased  Production  of  Milk  and  Butter. 

In  1880  began  the  development  of  the  cooperative  dairies.  In  1914 
there  were  1,168  of  these  and  335  private  dairies.  About  85  per  cent 
of  the  milk  of  Denmark  is  delivered  to  the  cooperative  institutions, 
each  of  which  handles  from  2,300,000  to  6,000,000  kilos  of  fresh  milk 
per  annum.  About  6,200  persons  are  employed  by  the  dairy  interests, 
an  average  of  4  j^ersons  for  each  plant. 

The  latest  statistics  estimate  that  Denmark  contains  1,300,000  milch 
cows,  and  the  annual  production  of  milk  is  about  3,500,000,000  kilos 
that  reach  the  dairies  and  the  trade  and  3,300,000,000  kilos  that  go  to 
the  Avorkers  or  are  consumed  at  the  points  of  production  and  do  not 
come  to  the  market. 

The  quantity  of'milk  obtained  and  the  amount  of  butter  chiu'ned 
are  constantl.y  increasing.  In  1899  the  amount  of  milk  from  each 
cow  averaged  2,161  kilos  and  the  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make 
1  kilo  of  butter  averaged  26.3  kilos;  in  1906  the  respective  figures  were 
2,357  and  25.6 :  in  lt)'00,  2,566  and  25.6 ;  and  in  1914.  2,644  and  25.4. 

The  annual  value  of  dairv  products  is  distributed  as  follows :  But- 
ter. i^65,000,000 :  cheese,  $20,000,000 ;  cream,  $4.000,000 ;  and  skimmed 
milk,  etc..  $19,000,000.  Of  the  117,000,000  kilos  of  butter  made  an- 
nually 95,000,000  kilos  are  exported. 

The  consumption  of  margarin  as  a  substitute  for  butter  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  little  the  Danes  care 
for  their  own  dairy  product.  In  1915  about  55.100.000  kilos  of 
margarine  were  consumed,  and  in  1916  the  figure  was  estimated  at 
()0 ,000.000  kilos.  The  price  of  this  prime  article  has  advanced 
considerably. 
Important  Export  Trade  in  Eggs. 

The  egg  market  has  l)ee]ii  highly  influenced  by  the  war.  Denmark 
imports  in  ordinary  times  large  quantities  of  eggs  of  an  inferior 
(luality  from  Eussia  and  exports  the  fresh  article  to  Germany  and 
England.  Duriiig  1916  all  imports  stopped,  and  the  Kingdom  was 
forced  to  supply  home  needs  and  continue  exporting  entirely  from 
the  domestic  sui^ply.  The  production  of  eggs  increased,  while  ex- 
ports naturally  declined.  The  large  quantity  of  48,000,000  dozen  eggs 
were  shipped  and  $14,000,000  realized.  The  financial  returns  from 
the  exports  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  although 
the  quantity  was  smaller  than  in  previous  years.  The  price  was 
abnormally  high,  averaging  about  45  cents  a  dozen  wholesale  for 
strictl}'  fresh  goods.  At  present  Great  Britain  is  the  best  customer 
for  Danish  eggs. 

Cooperative  Associations  Successful. 

Much  assistance  was  given  to  Danish  farmers  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  cooperative  associations.  The  Farmers'  Purchasing 
Associations  bought  about  $22,000,000  worth  of  feed,  fertilizers,  coal, 
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etc.,  for  distribution.  Tiirougli  their  operations  the  Farmers'  Pro- 
duction and  Sales  Associations  acquired  about  $133,000,000,  divided 
between  the  associated  creameries,  $82,000,000,  and  the  cooperative 
butcheries,  $48,000,000,  the  remainder  being  added  to  the  profits 
from  egg  exporting. 

The  total  turnover  of  the  Household  Associations  was  about  $33,- 
000,000.  Other  cooperative  associations,  such  as  insurance,  seed 
purchasing,  and  cattle  export,  transacted  business  aggregating 
$4,500,0007 

Denmark  has  been  equally  successful  with  cooperation  and  social 
insurance  as  a  national  program.  The  uniformity  of  Danish  butter, 
the  standard  product  of  a  thousand  cooperative  cows,  in  the  London 
market  is  indicative  of  the  Danicizing  of  the  Danes. 

Social  Insurance — Old-Age  Pensions — Medical  Practitioners. 

Social  insurance  is  also  broadly  national,  although  not  altogether 
paternal  or  compulsory.  Sickness  and  nonemployment  are  cared 
for  by  voluntary  clubs,  to  which  the  Government  contributes  an 
amount  equal  to  that  derived  by  the  members  from  dues.  Accident 
insurance  is  compulsory  on  employers.  Old-age  pensions  are  a 
paternal  dispensation,  the  expense  being  shared  by  the  national 
treasury  and  the  community  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  Such 
pensions  were  given  to  87,400  persons  in  1916.  as  against  85,700  in 
1915  and  83,600  in  1914.  On  account  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living  the  payments  made  to  the  needy  aged  people  were  larger 
during  1916  than  in  previous  years.  Disbursements  bv  the  State, 
were  $3,750,000  in  1914,  $4,000,000  in  1915,  and  $4,500,000  hi  1916. 
The  city  of  Copenhagen  house.^  17.400  of  the  old  and  feeble. 

The  number  of  widows  with  children  who  received  Government 
assistance  during  1916  was  7,338,  and  16,529  children  benefited  from 
the  distribution.     The  amount  expended  was  $260,000. 

In  Denmark  there  are  1,809  doctors,  473  dentists,  and  729  veter- 
inary surgeons.  There  is  a  physician  for  every  1,000  inhabitants. 
Copenhagen,  however,  has  771  doctors,  or  1  to  every  800  citizens. 
Of  the  dentists  207  live  in  Copenhagen;  of  the  veterinary  surgeons 
only  94  are  in  the  capital,  and  the  rest  reside  in  the  rural  districts. 
Labor  Dispiites  Settled — Employers'  liability  Act. 

The  excellent  provisions  of  Denmark  for  dealing  with  labor 
troubles  were  put  to  a  severe  test  in  1916.  with  600  contracts  expiring 
at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  was  estimated  as  30  per  cent  higher 
than  usual.  The  Amalgamated  Trades  Association  desired  to  have 
the  contracts  considered  separately,  and  the  Employers''  Association 
yielded.  With  the  aid  of  the  conciliator,  a  State  official,  one  after 
another  was  settled  amicably.  A  strike  of  the  V)ricklayers  tied  u[) 
building  operations  in  Copenhagen  for  a  short  time. 

The  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  is  a  serious  matter.  Even  with 
maximal  prices,  food  regulations,  sugar  cards,  and  Government  as- 
sistance the  problem  of  living  is  very  difficult  for  salaried  workers. 
Some  necessary  articles,  such  as  potato  meal,  have  advanced  225  per 
cent  since  1914.  The  general  average  of  increase  is  estimated  at  66 
per  cent. 

A  new  hxw  in  effect  April  1,  1917,  compels  all  employers  to  insure 
their  employees  against  accidents.  No  distinction  is  made  regard- 
ing the  character  of  the  employment.     The   act   includes   all   ein- 
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ployees  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  work.  Neglect  of  an  em- 
ployer to  protect  his  eniplovees  may  entail  a  line  of  from  $1'25  to 
$1,500. 

Incidence  of  Income  Taxes — Fewer  Patents  Granted. 

According  to  the  latest  published  statistics  474,000  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  were  liable  to  the  income  tax.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
about  8  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Taxes  were 
levied  on  a  total  income  of  $350,000,000.  an  increase  of  W  per  cent. 
Of  those  paying  an  income  tax  150,000  live  in  Copenhagen.  All 
who  receive  more  than  $'214  per  annum  are  subject  to  a  graded  tax, 
and  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  incomes  it  is  remarkable  that 
32. 000  persons  in  Copenhagen  claim  exemption,  declaring  that  tlieir 
income  is  not  above  800  crowns  ($214)  per  annum. 

The  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  the  war  has  added  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  State  be.vond  all  expectation.  In  4  months  6,000,000 
crowns  were  collected.  The  measure  has  worked  out  so  well  in 
practice  that  the  (xovernment  plans  to  extend  its  scope  to  other 
enterprises  that  show  an  increase  over  the  mean  incomes  for  the  last 
three  years,  even  Avhen  not  directly  traceable  to  the  war.  It  is  to 
atfect  incomes  as  low  as  6,000  crowns  and  will  be  graded  from  1  to 
30  per  cent.  All  the  resources  of  the  State  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  various  public  provisions  for  alleviating  want  due  to  the  high 
prices.  A  law  enacted  a  few  days  before  Christmas  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  communes  10  crowns  per  capita  of  the  needy  for 
special  poor  relief. 

Fewer  patents  were  applied  for  and  the  applications  decreased 
from  2,404  in  1913  to  1.585  in  1915.  .  Of  the  inventions  on  which 
patents  were  granted  94  were  from  America.  Only  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  ])atentees  keep  up  their  payments  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
year. 
Good  Year  for  Fisheries — Emigration. 

Fishing  interests  prospered  during  the  year,  and  13  new  companies 
svith  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,500,000  were  formed  to  engage  in  the 
deep-sea  fishing.  The  boats  used,  of  15  tons  and  over,  are  pro- 
])elled  by  motors.  Generally  the  creAv  live  on  board  and  share  in 
the  profits. 

During  the  year  7,875  emigrants — 3,911  men,  3,058  women,  and 
!i0G  children — left  Denmark  for  foreign  lands.  Of  this  number 
4.305  were  Danes,  649  Swedes,  and  2.921  of  other  nationalities.  Of 
the  total  number  leaving  Denmark  7,595  Avent  to  the  United  States. 

Coal  and  Other  Commodities  Needed. 

The  chief  hindrance  to  the  industrial  development  of  Denmark  has 
been  the  lack  of  coal  deposits.  Denmark  produces  no  coal  and  is 
therefoi'e  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  The  country's  in- 
dustries and  railway's  consume  amiually  about  3,000,000  tons,  most 
of  which  comes  from  England  and  Germany.  A  Danish  syndicate 
was  formed  in  1916  to  investigate  and  exploit  the  coal  fields  of  Ice- 
land. [See  Commerce  Reports  for  Apr.  2,  1917.]  During  the  past 
two  years  this  country  desired  to  purchase  coal  from  the  United 
States,  but  freight  rates  prevented. 

There  are  many  opportunities  in  the  import  trade  of  Denmark. 
The  Kingdom  now  has  dii-ect  steamship  lines  to  every  part  of  the 
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world.  The  merchant  marine  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in 
building  up  Denmark's  foreign  commerce.  Steel  plates  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  steel  rails  have  been  imported  chiefly  from  Germany.  Den- 
mark needs  coal,  copper,  cotton,  grain,  oils  (fat  and  lubricating), 
tobacco,  tallow,  wool,  and  provisions.  The  cotton-spinnmg  industry 
will  expand,  as  only  40,000  bales  are  now  used  by  the  local  mills  and 
88,000  spindles  are  running. 
American  Products  in  Demand — Suggestions  to  Exporters. 

The  market  for  American  goods  offers  increased  sales  of  automo- 
biles, cash  registers,  sewing  machines,  sporting  goods,  moving-picture 
films,  shoes,  machiner}^,  clothing,  hosiery,  foodstuffs,  provisions,  oils, 
paints  and  varnishes,  wax,  rosin,  alum,  cotton,  felt,  china  clay,  sul- 
phur, hoop  iron,  baling  wire,  bleaching  powder,  leather  belting,  lead, 
soda,  etc. 

Remarkable  opx^ortimities  for  establishing  new  trade  connections 
are  afforded  American  business  men  in  Denmark.  The  growth  of 
Copenhagen  as  a  distributing  center  for  American  goods  destined  for 
Russia  and  Scandinavia  makes  it  an  important  place  for  American 
firms  to  locate  their  representatives. 

Denmark  is  a  small  country  and  consequently  unable  to  place  large 
orders,  but  a  satisfactory  business  can  be  anticipated  if  small  faults, 
easily  remedied,  receive  the  necessary  attention. 

Shipping  conditions  should  be  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  in  most  cases 
leaving  freight  and  insurance  to  be  obtained  by  the  importer.  In  the 
important  matter  of  packing  or  boxing,  especially  of  machines,  the  in- 
structions of  the  customer  should  be  scrupulously  followed,  as  the 
rate  of  duty  is  increased  if  the  regulations  in  the  customs  tariff  are 
not  complied  with.  The  placing  of  insufficient  postage  on  letters,  etc., 
causes  unnecessary  friction  and  annoyance.  Credit  ratings  should 
in  many  cases  undergo  alteration.  Although  every  precuation  should 
be  taken  to  insure  getting  payment  for  one's  goods,  and  avoiding 
greater  risk  than  is  invariably  associated  with  commercial  transac- 
tions on  the  whole,  to  draw  the  line  too  hard  and  fast  is  a  mistaken 
policy.  As  the  Danes  are  excellent  linguists,  correspondence  can  be 
conducted  in  English  and  prices  quoted  in  American  currency. 

Opportunities  for  American  Manufacturers. 

Now  is  the  best  time  for  American  firms  to  enter  the  Danish  market. 
Before  the  war  Denmark  was  one  of  Germany's  best  customers  and 
German  firms  have  tried  to  retain  this  trade  in  spite  of  every  diffi- 
culty, but  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the  harder  this  is  becoming.  Mean- 
while Denmark  lacks  many  things  it  formerl_y  obtained  from  the 
belligerent  nations  and  is  looking  for  new  supplies. 

Naturally  it  turns  first  to  America.  The  Government  is  setting 
the  example,  and  large  orders  already  have  been  ]Dlaced  in  America  for 
Denmark.  Two  Government  agents  went  to  the  United  States  recently 
to  make  extensive  purchases  of  articles  not  obtainable  in  Europe.  A 
new  Danish  steamship  line  to  and  from  "San  Francisco  has  been 
started. 

Denmark  only  recently  has  undertaken  some  manufactures  for 
which  it  used  to  be  dependent  upon  other  nations,  chiefly  Germany. 
Now  it  makes  rubber  tires,  glass  bulbs  for  electric  lights,  aeroplanes, 
and  various  other  commodities;  but  it  never  has  been  an  industrial 
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country,  like  Belgium,  so  the  departure  is  gradual,  and  meanwhile 
the  consumers  are  waiting.  Denmark  lacks  raw  material  for  many 
industries  that  did  exist,  such  as  cotton  spinning,  weaving,  and  soap 
and  candle  making. 

Hardware  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds  were  formerly  supplied 
principally  by  German  firms,  and  in  these  lines  there  is  a  great  op- 
portunity for  enterprising  American  merchants.  If  manufacturers 
invade  Denmark  with  these  American  goods,  now  that  the  local 
supply  is  running  short,  they  will  have  a  good  chance  to  capture 
the  market  if  their  products  are  of  good  quality  and  not  too  dear. 

Pasteboard  boxes.  especialW  the  small  kinds  used  by  jewelers  and 
opticians,  were  in  normal  times  always  bought  in  Germany.  They 
are  now  being  made  in  Denmark  in  small  quantities,  but  of  a  much 
inferior  quality.     Here  is  a  good  of)portunity  for  Americans. 

To  one  matter  the  agents  of  manufacturers  should  pay  much  atten- 
tion. They  must  not  only  advertise,  but  solicit  trade  personalh^ 
It  was  chiefly  because  German  firms  spared  no  trouble  to  obtain  and 
to  oblige  customers  that  they  managed  in  most  instances  to  oust  their 
British  competitors. 

Shipments  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  articles  of  export 
and  their  value  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  general  at  Copen- 
hagen for  the  United  States  in  1915  and  1916 : 


Articles. 


Belting 

Butter 

Chalk 

Chemicals 

Cork  shavings 

Diamonds 

Feathers,  raw 

Films 

I'^ish.  salted  and  pickled. 

Flint  pebbles 

Fusel  oil 

Hair,  animal 

nides  and  skins: 

Calf— 

nry 

Salted 

(battle— Salted 

Fur 

Sheep 

Wool 


$145,448 
10, 451 
30,  947 


343,588 
21,  775 
32, 131 


149, 628 

210, 903 

11,812 


94. 064 
706;  737 

16.  955 
143, 191 


1916 


$27, 070 


28,  447 

7,009 

56,  267 

241, 828 
15, 064 
21,033 
94, 980 

168,336 
22,517 
8,654 


47, 482 
1,129,315 
182,  730 
56,516 
28, 360 
29. 180 


Articles. 


1916 


Hosiery,  linen 

Ink... 

Leather .- 

Liquors,  spirituous 

Machinery 

Paper. 

Plants 

Porcelain  and  pottery , 

Rags 

Rennet  extract  and  tablets. . 

Seeds 

All  other  articles , 


$19, 450 


49,531 
12,322 
18,  274 
97, 430 
57,069 
16,939 
35, 598 
90, 530 
186, 953 
276, 394 


Total 2, 778, 720 


$19,457 
42,311 


19, 156 
25,281 

132,  736 
26,512 
28, 663 
49,590 
20,100 

343,  754 
89,348 


American  goods  returned  in  1916  were  valued  at  $9,780,  as  com- 
pared with  $28,303  in  1915. 

Exports  from  Copenhagen  to  the  Philippines  amounted  to  $51,379, 
consisting  chieflv  of  85,9-17  pounds  of  butter,  $51,156;  the  figures  for 
1915  were  $61,098.  Shipments  to  Porto  Rico  aggi'egated  $121,373, 
consisting  of  198,555  pounds  of  butter,  $119,531;  beer,  $1,513;  and 
other  articles,  $329.    In  1915  the  total  was  $97,313. 

[A  list  of  the  principal  forwarding  agents  in  Copenhagen  has  been  received 
from  Consul  General  Winslow,  copies  of  whicli  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperatives  offices  by 
refpcring^to  file  No.  86994.] 
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